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This statement describes the Eleaentary an'd Secondary 
Education Act Title .I*s evaluation effort* Evaluation activities dre * 
pandated.by Section 151 of the htt and are varied and coaplex; The ' " 
evaluation efforts focus as a ^first priority on ipproving JLocal and 
stajte eYal^atj.6n activities. The efforts invcl¥e the developaen^t t£ 
evaluation aodels, the {provision of technical assistance 'Ser'vices^ 
an4^the drafting of .regnlaticns. The , nock vith aoliels spans all 
aspects of Title and the assistance Includes aatioAal workshops, 
handbooks,, and free consulting services*' Second in pxicfi^ity are tke : 
43ational studies. Theirj purpose is* to prci^vide inftraation about the 
prograa^s .^ffe.cts vhicJ^ iS not obtainable- through , the local and state 
educaticrnal a^et^cips (Itk^s and*SEA*s) reporting sy&tea. ^he current 
approach to evaluation , is one vhioli reliss on data genera tisd by tifo- 
strategies: the' reporting of coaparable project data .froa LSir^s 
through SE^^s and the con.diict of national studie^« The Idraer provide 
■ore-current ^nforaation while national ^ reports are more* in depth. 
The «a jcr portion of .the evaluation effort involves activities to 
iaprove state and local evaluations. Eri^efly stated, these activities 
include the develo|)aent of uniform valid aodelsv the ptovisfon of - 
technical assistance, and tlx e drafting of regulations, .farious * 
*^valu'ati6n, siodels ft'hd hov they were developed ase given. Ose of the 
■odels is increasing, and the ca^rrent estimate is' that about 40X of 
tfa^e nations* school districts are Rising thea to evaluate .their Title 
1 projects for^thi^ school year. Thie paper includes data frca national 
st>jdie$ a^out two aspects of Title, I: the services bein^ provided a])d 
the.effecjt^ of those services* (Aothor/AH) , 
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apj^rec-late the oppDrtunity to appear today before this Committee to 
descrii)e our viork ij) evaluating Title I of the Elementary and ^ 
Secondary Education Act. ' Our activities are mandated by i 
Sect4oi\ J51. of that Act. and are varied and complex. I have 
prepared a'substantial statement for yoy but want tb^highlight 
at *th'e beginning the m^ points contained in it. 

■• • /■•-■■■■■ • •. 

Section 151 directs the Commissioner to standardize State and* 
.local evaluations of thetr Title I, projects and to \:onductT-as 
after accomplishing that gpal— national studies of the effectiveness 
of the program. Consequently, pur efforts focus as a first priority 
on improvincf local and State .^valnja^ion activities. We are involved 
in,, the development , of evaluation models , th^ provlsfon of t€chntcal 
assistance services , and the drafting oi regulations , furthermore, 
the work with models spans all aspects of Title I, and the assistance 
.includes national workshops, handbooks, and free consulting services. 
We have se,eR the use of our^ models grow from elected sites in 
about 2D States lalt y^af to approximately 40% of the nation's 
Title I school districts this year. ' ' • * ^ 

'Second in priority in our program to implemeftj/^fection l&l are< 
our natfongl studfei§ .' Therfr 'purpose is tq, provide information 
about the, program's effects which,|is not obtainable through the 
LEA and'SEA^reporting system. 'We have shared with you the findirrgs 
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from these evaluations as they become available and Irftend to- 

\' . W ' . ' ' • 

continue that practice in the future* I have reviewed some of ' 
our findings at the clos^ of my prepared Statement and will proceed 
now with- the more detailed descriptions of our work.. 

The "Declaratiort. of Policy" Of ESEA^Title 1 states its purpose /" 

as "meeting the needs *of educationally deprived children," ar^d in the^ 

years since its ejjactment, appropriations have grown fron $949 

million to over $2 billlpn. Eiirly data on Title I indicated that 

funds were not being focused on providing compensatory serviced' to 

educatiqpa1l7 disadvantaged youngsters. Our recent studie:^ have 

' / " . ^ ' /: 

shown. However, that the funds are being used .primarily in the areas 

of remedial education in the bas4t skills; » ^ 

Evaluation of the .>mpact jOf Title I services is requit^ed at alV 
three administrative levels: local. State and Federal. A Iqcal - 
educational agency must by law* assure its State - • 

"that effective procedures, including provisions^ for " 
appropriate>bjective measurements of oUjcattonaJ achieve- / ' 
me it, will be adopted for evaluating at least annuitlly \ ^ 
the effectiveness of the programs iij meeting the specitfl*" 
' - educational needs of educationally deprived children." 

Similarly, a State must assure the U.S^ Commissioner of Education 

, ^ "that the State educational agency will make ... periodic 
reports ...'evaluating the, effectiveness of payments under 
thi^ title and of partfcul|i)r programs assisted under it in 
impr<)ving the educational attainment of educationally 
; deprived children...". 
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Of course, the^Goimn'ssioneNpf Education is required by^Sectioi^ 

4T7-of -the General Education Provision^ Aft to rep.ort to Cpngress 

annually on the effectiveness of all educational programs in achieving 

their legislated goals. draw on informatibn from all sources to 

prepare that feport but have been unable to malte much use' of State 

data,because ma'ny States did, very little in the way of evaluating ' 

Title 1. and even those who did often committed errors whrich invalidated 

' . > ... 
their /indtngs. ^ - * 

W6 initiated a project in 5une of 1974"to correct the problem. of 
. . . ^ — ^ 

Mna^curate evaluatfon reporting in'ESEA, Title I, and our work in * ^ 
that area wa's given greater emphasis' the foil owinjg August ^i^i^ft the ^ 

•v ' ' ' 

■passage of the Education Amendments ofi974. Title I /was tijereby 

amended to include Section 151 which.Jists specif ic, activities required 

I ' - 
•of the Cbimiissioner of Education in the evai,luatvCirK of the program. 

The sub$ections of Section* 151 can be summarizedP^^JS^ follews: 

**'The Coramissionen shall ' . , * . 

(a) proyide for independent evaluations wf\ich describe 
and measure the imp^ci^'of programs and projects>$^ist,ed under this-y^i' 



title ... , • , ^ 

' , ^ * (b)' develop'and publish standards for evaluation of program 

or project effectiveness .... ' ^ t 

(c) where ap'propriate',. coifSui-t vyith State* agencies -in ord^r 
to provide for jointly sponsored Objective evaluation studies 



' ' • • ■ ' ' ■■■ ■ ■ 

. , • j - / ■ ■ A \ 

(d) provide to State educational agenci-es, models for 
eyaluat^pns of all programs conducted under this title ... which 
shall tnclude uniform procedures and criteria to be i/tilized by local 
educallonal agencies, as well a^s by the State agency 

^ • , .... 

(e) . provide such technical and other assistance as may be / 

necessary to State^ educational agencies to enible them to %ssist local 
educational agencies in the develo^mer^ and application of a systematic 
evaluation 'Of progra!ns/in accordance with the models develop^ by the 
Commissionerr ' A 

(f) develop a; system for the gathering and dissemination of 
results of evaluations and for the Identification of exemplary 
programs.-^ 

Subsection (f) of Section 151 describes the models further as 

specifying •''objective criteria" an4 "outlining technique^ and 

) . ' • , • ^ ' 

me1;hodolftgy" for producin^i data which are "comparable on a state- 

wide aad nationwide basis." Subsection(g) Vequires a periodic 

* ''^ ^ 
report on the activities of this Section, and subsection (1) # 

prwkles for funding to support these activities (as well as 

those of 'the N»tionaJ 'institute of Education during fisTcal years ' 

75, 76, and 77 for their study mandated in Sectiton 821 of 

Public Uw 93-380). . . • " • 

■ . " ■ , , . f - 

Subsection H)/as amended by, the Eclucation Amendments of 1976 
also^clari^fies fun^iingj^priorities of^ Section 151 in the Office 
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of Educations/and our program is ojrganfzed so as to. reflect thero, 
I will describe that cfrganizatiyi of ^activities in my testimony. ' ' 
'today r- fi'rs.t, in general t^rms and then with greater detail . 
'about the .work to upgrade SEA and^LEA evaluation practices, and \ 
to evaluate thf program nationally. I will also summarize our 

•findingis about ^he program. ^ - . . 

s ^ - * • . • , . 

As an overview of our-' Section 151 progragi , l%t me begin by 'observing, 
that* the evaluation of ESEA, •Title I has historically involved a 
^variety of app^oaches. - Efforts at the Federal Tevel Jiave rafnged 
from the sole reliance on LEA reporting of raw data to the conduct '* 
of natioD^l studies which are designed in-lipuse by methodologists . 
on my staff and conducted' by outstde contractor's 'Selected compet- 
ively.. Our curren|jpapproach is one which relitfS on data generated ' . 
•by two strategies: the report^ing^oTcomparable project data from 
LEA*s through SEA's and the conduct of -national studies, • \ 

I will briefly review ^the strengths and weaknesses of both strategies 
for producing cjata about Title I because I think they are important. 
* for understanding our approach to implementing Sectiofi* 151 . 

•\ - . . .• ^ . ■. • ■ ■ . , ■ 

We view the adequacy of information for decision-makers^ according 

ta seven criteria: * the frequencjf with which it can Ije collected or 

updated; its breadth; its defrth; the cost to acquire it*, the, 
' • * . . ^ ' i' ^ * 

number of local administrators who tan use it; its usefulness at 
the Federal l^vel; and, of course; itsi^ accuracy. It is ndt difficult 
to see how the two strategies- (aggregatinig locally generated 
evaluation data and yse of data .from* national studies) differ ^ 
according to thosS criteria*, * ' " 



On pne^nd,i the annual reporting by LEAis and States produces ' 
more current information than donationa^ studies (which are 
conducted *by ni««&sity less often). Furthermorfe, t+iat reporting 
yields 'data about a greater number of Title I si teg than do ^ . 

national studies. In co'ntra^t, however, natTrtiarstadies— 
because they are less frequent and less universal in their 
coverage of sites— allow the investigation in nk)re depth of 
project activities and which one§. lead to which types of incomes. 
SimVlarly, the sampling, concentration of overhead costs, etp., 
possible with national studies make them less cOstly in comparison , 
to project and SEA. reporting. . ' 

Project and SEA reports will continue, we feel, to be more useful to-- 
Jocal'administratJbrs than will the resuUiof national studies due to 
th^ir greater innjed lacy, 'etc. However, Our national studies are mOre 
controll^'and in general of hjgher methodological quality* therefore, 
they yield data which are more useful for-^assessing the program 
nationVlly. We feel thift^data at the national 'level produced by 
aggrt ating acres-s' iEA^'n^l SEA rep6rts will be less accurate and'y 
hence, ,^s. useful for po1icy-makii|g; TabTell sumi^iarizes these 
tr4de-of fs • * \ 

V 



Table 1 
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tomparjsbn of Evaluation and Reporting System with National/ Evaluations' 



Characteristics- of the 
information . '\ . v 

1 . Freqyency ^ . ^ 

2. Ntimber of sites covered 



€vali^tion arl^ 
Reporting System 



National 
^EvaJuation.s 

le^s 



3. Depth of inv^igati 



on 



*grgater 

many or alt . few^but representativ 

shallow, (can^t relate , in-depth (can answer 



4. Cost 

5. Usefulness to locals 
and* States 

6. Usefulness for Federal 
policy-making 



program operations 
to outcomes,) 

annual cost great 

useful « 



less useful 

T - 



7. Accuracy 



policy issues) 

annua Vcosf much, less 

re: gef>6r,3l findings 
only ' ^ ^ 

more useful 



more 



Hehce, we belijiv^ that 1|^e thrustj in the presertt legislation is correct 
in requiring that data about the| effectiveness of ESEA Title I come from' 
both local and State repor^tinfl ahd the cpnduct of national studies. 

Whereas ou*^ early efforts in implementlrfg th+s Se'Gtion^prompted coflcerns 
on th€f pajr$ 9f various members of. Congress an^. their staffs that we 
v^e concentrating on the lattgr. at the expense of t'he former » I ^ . 
believe th^ pattern of oJV allocation' of moaifis to various activities - 
as wen as our repoVt of progress to date indicate that such is not the 
case. I win sketch bi^f'ly thh usej of fufids to implement Section 151 ' 
and then describe our work supported thos& fuq^Js. 
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The,prov1sioi^s of Section 151, are supportecf by a se^-aslrc not to , - 

* ' \ • • ' - / • • ' • ^ ^ \ ^ 

exceed one-half tof one percent of t;he Tjtle I appropriation annually; - 

it. has averaged jusirover .4 of one percent for thejear^^l 957-78 

and over 63% of tfl^tJ.S. Office of Education portion ^including fund^T • 

from the Planning and-Evaluation appropriation) has been directed - 

toward Improving Stat^' and' local evaluation practldes as required by,. 

the Section. Figures reflecting' uses of the funds over the fouriMear 

period are shown in an' At'tachment to this statement. 

, Table 2 . - J 

Total 151 set-aside FY 75-7 8 ' $34:4 million ^' ' ■ 

kNIE appropriation f:or mand^ated .study -15. a" (about 44X of the totail ) 
USQE' portion $1&.4 mill tort . /. 

USOE supplement from P & E funds- ' , ^ 1.0 ' ' ' • 

USOE total to Implement Section $20.4 million . . ■ , 

Funds to upgrade evaluation practice?^ 12.2 " (a little over 63% of USOE total) 

Funds for natipnaT evaluations ) $ 8.2 million ^ * , 

' '. • < _ * ' 

Of the $^20. 4 fflinioti availably to the Office of Education (including ^19. 4 
milliorr from the set-aside and an additional $1 million from Planning and 
jEvaluatlon montes), over $12 iirlU4on have been used, to i^pgrade State ah(^ 
' local ^Title I evaluation practices Uy supporting the development flf*evalua- . 
tion models anu'thq provision of technical assistank;? to S€As and^LEAs. ^ 
The renwiinder, SB<a|t $8 million, has been^used for an evaluation of the 
Title 1 jnigrant program, an examination of Title I impact across school- 
^years, and an evaluation of the THle I handicapped program. 
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Having sketched the funding for this program, I'd like next to ' . 

describe the major portion of our work; oor, activities to impr'ove 

State and local .evaluations. .. Bri.efay stated those activities Qonsist 

* • , ■ ' \ 

of the 'development of uniform ^/al id models for use in evaluating ' • 

various Title I actiyitieSj-the provisiod of fechhical assistance 

in support of their use, and the draftinj^f regulations . Each 

area of' effort is substantial, and I will describe them fn more ^ ^ ^ 

\ - » . • 

detail' for^you. . ^ - - ^ \ 

In draifting Sec;t)oh 151,rrfembers of Congress were ,^ware, (as weVe/we, ' 
of the mahy deficiencies ifi ' local and State title I ev^uation 

j^eports: To address- this problem they mandated the Commissioner to . 

' develop and aid the use of technically valid evaluation procedures, 
formulated ^as models* RucIT of our work has focused on their development 
and implementatfon. ^ , ; ^ • 

ESEi^ Tit^e'i is a canplex program trying to meet several types 
of student ^needs.^n a variety of settings. In oup work to develop 
evaluation models, we focusetf initially on student |>rogress in* [ 
the basic ski lls' and on projects supported by tfhe L£A grant portion 
of Title I..- More recently, -efforts ^lave i)egun to develop models 
for Evaluating student profress in achievement in State institutions 
for^ieglectfed or delinquent youth and in the State-administer^ed 
migrant education program. . j • ^ ^ . */ 
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Of .cdurse,-sbfne projects address ♦objectives ia additi9n^tb improving 

. students • 'acliieVemen^, so w^^ are workirtg a-Uo on evaluation moflels> :^ 
•* . * ^ ' ** ■ * ' • ^ ' , * f , 

focusing* on non-acXiev^mcWf typts d They fall into the' ' 

areas of studervtl* affecflVe devetlopmeht; their improvements re-. 

^ lated to jiutrYti^Tfel v^4^^^J*i^ ^ent«ti*;,and psyxholog^lcal or * * .."^ , 

• . ^ , . ^ ' u \ ^ " ' 

'^social' servLcesrand thetr progress due to early cnildhodd education. 

^ Prbject administrator^ are a^so recjuestMng advice on the evatuatign,^ * 

• " • * / ^ * 

of parent involveirfent ^nd fidelitjt.'^of iproject implenlientation, <,and . 

* JJ ' " * ' . , / 

plans are underway 'to '^t those requests. . I have summarTzed jn 
Table. 3 various efforts to develop evaluation models, in eight are4s,'" 
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Some of the issues in , evaluating the effects of services in migrant , 
education, tn institutions fdr tne neglected ""or delinquent, andvih 
early childhood projects are similar to Those ^addressed 4a the ^ ^ 
development of evaluation models for regular s6hool projects. For. • 
example, jn all cases current evaluation activities need to be 
documented in orijer that recommended models can incorporatfe^ as , ^ 
possible^ proceduures ajvready ir>-use. Simiiarly,/prelirninary ideas 
r6gar<liiag prS^wrted models"^ must 6e discusseif with program administrators 
before plafis are finalized fSftHEir use. I have listed in Tabl^ 4* 
the steps rin the process to'develtip^ evaluation models ^rnd the timing^ 
of them fpr various program areas: ^ : ; ^ 
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Of course, different setting* also h.we unique evaluation problems, 
and we' address them in.lSie separi^e ^)rojects. •! will briefly V 
describe ea'ch of ouc contracts to develop evaluation models an*^ 
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Table 3. The D|4e1opin^nt of Evaluation 



Models 



/Type aT outcome 
in^ proqrani ; 



1 • • Actilevemtent^ . 

Basic LEA grant. program 



Status ^s'of 
^aVl, 1977 



Migrant education program 



models available, in ase'i^, ' 
about 40% of the nation's 
Title i school districts in 
1977-78; increased use encoflr- 
a^ed ir^^AQuei^t years; 
^^SV^flHp ef f ecf^rbjDably 

* belng^developed In conjunttio«n 
with nattonal evaluation study; 
to discussed with adminrstra- 

" .tors T978-79, 



^ Program for -the Neglected or Oellhquerijt - being llevelo'ped in naticm^^l. 



2-- Student noti-cognitive outcomes 
a. affect^jie devtlopMnt, 



b;/nul;r1t1ona1 » macllcal dtntal,» 
psycholbpicaV» social 1iiv)rovements. 

c. eartj 



y childhood education 



3* ' Non-student outcomes 

a. pailtot Involvement 

b, , project .implementation 



evaluation study; ^to be^ dis- 
cussed' with administrators? 
1977-78. 



handbook dh techniques avail/bTe 
Mate fall. T977; ^ > ^ 

T <<ork Planned, fjor 1977-78 to 
• prepare handboolc. 

--work beg'^nning in fall; 1977 
to survey project objectives % 
and develop evaluation models ^ 



* work plartned fo*- FY 79^ta 
' address parent;s*tisf^t1on 

plans -are being forjnulated to ^ 
specify gb^d procedures for 
assessing j)ra|©ct. management . 



Table 4 Steps in the process to develop* evaluation models 



Steps 



, Regular 
""School Program^ 



!• Define in- summer 74 
' formation 
needs and re- 
M. * view current ) 
practices.. 

Develop spring 75 

pneltminary 
^ jdeals and 

discuss* wi til 
^ program 
* , personnel 



3. Assess needs fall 76 
for technical 
assistance and 
begin specific » 
services as needed * 



Ne'glecied/ 
Jftlinqi|ent 

spriog'76 • 



summer 78 



*Early 
Migrant - childhoi 



4 



Affective 



ilon- Instructional 
Serviced 



winter 77 fall' 77* fall 76 * spring 77 



winter 7^^ fall 78 



winter 79 



sumter 77^ . ^spring 78 



spring 80 sumnjer 79 winter 78 



winter 79 



/ 
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encourage you to request ofliOKe InfoAnation 'abouVany 6f par»ticular 
interest to you. - • > 



/ ■ . • - 

You have^by now iieard^of J;he. work we have supported to develop th< ^ 

evaluation models for regular, school projects. The models are sets 
of BrocedureVPrefcribiti^^Cs^ administrat-ion, timing, selection ancl,^ 
use of a basU of comparison- (other children's test scores), analysis, 
and reporting. - The thr^ee being used now in regular school projects 
differ *accordi ng to how th*y estimate the Title |> parti c1 pants ' 
growth.had-.theynot^eceived compensatori?«ducation services. The 
estimate may be based on "national norms, test scores of local children 
similar to tho.se' in Title I, or sdores of children di.s,s1mil:ar to^ 
TitlijB I students ^in which case w make ^necessary statistical 
adjustments); and, of course, th& procedures for testing, analysis, 
and reporting vary accordingly.. 

The use of each' nfode^ allow^ «f local distript to estimate the effects 
in the basic sk-^ls performance of their qhildren attributable to 
part>ctpatidn inVitl* I. Kence, each district produces ^a Title I \ 
project evaluation for reading, , math and/or languaye arts for its 
own use as well ai^far its required reporting to the State. Of 
course, districts ar^d States may want to augment the 5tand^rd ^ 

. evaluatifin model wUh information needed at-tho^e administrative « 
iLels,' and they are encouraged to do so. But the cognitive out- 

' comes of th^l^itl^ I projects'will be evaluated by use of pur< 
methods "for producing.'data- which are comparable on a .stat^^e 

■ and 'nationwide basis" as subsection(f ) of Section 151 requir^es. 



In order to make the data comparable, project evaluations are 

expressed in a ct)mmon^etric which we are calling "Normal Curve 

Equivalents," The use of a common metric is necessary for 

.aggregation across project estimates, and We fpel it will serve 

V that purpose well. I must hote that some critics have claimed 
I * • 

we are trying to "equate achievement tests. That is net correct; 
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as I have tried to explain above, conversion to the common metric^ 
"^s the last of a series. of operations and. merely translates estimates , 
. n)f qain 'iRto one scale for reporting 'purposes, ^ • 

'Use of t|jg models is increasing,'and,^ur current estimate is' that^ 
<3bout 40X of the nation's school districts are u'^ing them %o 
- evaluate their Title I projects this school year. Attachment I'l 

^ shows how their use yaries by reojon of the country. We fiave an * 

I ' ' ■■ ■ * r r 

effort underway t6 examine districts' experiencesjnfith the models 

last year, and I hope to have a progress report on*thajt topic to 

share with you liy next February. ^ ' 

r^Our work to develop ev.aTtra[^n models applicable to the Title, I 
migrant education program is underway now.. We will hava some results 
-from that ef^onl to report about a year frcwp now. It looks currentlV 

'^as tWUgh we ^11 rtTy. on the storage and retrieval capabilities of 
the Migrant Student Record Trsfnsfer System' to faciJ itatev the evaluation 
and reporting, but specific details regarding testing and analysis a^e 
yet to be defined. y • ^ 
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r Similarly, our riational evaluation of Title^I in State institutions • ' 

for the neglected or delinquent Includes^ the development of evalua- ^. 
%_tion models as well a^s assessment 6f the impacts -of .the progratn 
. * nationwide. A primary concern, in that netting is the inappropri- 
ateness of 'typic*t achievement tests because th'e students are 
usually teerr-agers whose skills in reding and math /all into the 
primary grade leVeMs* That means 'that a typical commercially 
\ available test With items at the^ppropriate difficulty levels will . ^ 
*be inappropriate, (too juvenile, tustffting) 'in content* 1i/e'are * 
fairly confident that the solution to,^th1s/ problem for the national 
/evaluation WiU als^ be. helpful as part of evaluation models for 

- 

• use by t)thers*and that we can tliscuss these with program personnel 

next spring and summer. ^ - 

* 

..Xitle I supports some eariy childhood projects which usually fo(;us on 

Ik*** • * 

" , im|iro\^^p..pre-schoolers**^aca4^^ readiness » and less often, their 
SQcieft slc'O'l^^nd psychomotor devfirlopment. A project to de^velop 
' models to evaluate ^uch efforts has Just begun. 1% wi^l inv^ve ^ 
visits to several fj^roject sites^^and State§..to det^'ine their 
evaluation Problems and possible. sections. . ^ . ' 

^imllarjy, ouf work-in developing models to evaluate non-1 nstVuctio^al , 
tajELiiL^c has reljed heavily on visits to projects where such activities 



ar^una!^r>/5y!. " During our discussions wjth State personnel, Al)0ut:l/3 . 

. • ST ' ' " • ' 1 ^ y 

.of them/showed interest in evaljuation models for'Xhis area,* so we 
^are now pyilfng vtogether for a handbook various ^techniques being u§ed 
by. project personneV in thp areas of guitlance ands counseling; Social * 
services; ^apd m6dical and dental, ^^lp. We* hope' to crtnplete it in the 



- **/iext^dar. A similar, sea rcti fcjr rnstroments and techniques to measure ♦ 

student affective growth is complete now.^and a, handbook will^be 
* available /later this fall. ' • / ^ - 

N * It Is important to libte that' in the areas 'of non-instructional services 
and. chilcfren's.affefctive d|velopmeht, there is less uriiforrnity across 

* project objectives" than there is in the basic sk\lls.*area.^, There- - 

^ / ' ' • . 

fore, we anticipate that eyentual 'reporting about* s^uch project ^ 

effects .may involve lists of objective^ a ttempted-versus*-ac*iteved 

rather' than aggregation o4/ actual outcome ^ta. ' ' , ' 

^ / % * * . * ^ ' 'J * 

' - We *a r€ "iust now planning .work tp" define eya-luation mO|dels regarc^ ■ • 

s * • . ; ' > - . ; ; '"■ , • ' ' 

( ; pafeot involvement *fo b'eg'in'nfext year. In»addit'1on to these varioUs 

types of Title t o^tcoites, ther^^has'bfeen cons idera , 

. . assessing'.'thig..mereVfllftsti^n of -whether .projects ilerfr «ct^ 

4^mplemente^V^.jjOoDe to ad^fress .such'cgncfrns begijnnjng'nfext.Vear. 

> . , * * *■• Of course^ a^major technical assisftartce effortMs necjeissary to get 

the models ihto-.use'and used correctly. -Henibers o^ my ?staf f are . , , 
, active \n -maintainifig ^cM^fact with ^varioljs prograirr perscMrjnel natiprtr 
'wide- dtid make^many visits'* ahd pKeseptatj"bris in support of the usie ' ' - 

* of our models. '-We'rely also on t'hds'help pf outsid^. contractors, 
'*'maihly in the condQct- of ^national WOrkfiRb^is, the preparation of 

■V publkations.:afnd' the provision, of 9n-site technical advice, regarding 

' , ' " - ' I I ■ ' " ■ - i" ' '. ' \ • .*■ 

• 'eva-lyat'i oh' practices. ^ • .^"^ ' - • ... ■ " 'C^' 
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The riationfl evaluation workshops wve offered in ten locations 
> during th^ Jate fall and early Winter of 1976-77. ^States sent ^ . ^ 
about fbur stiarf members, oh the average, to'the'^three-day sessions^ 
which .involved. presentations on heseanch methodology and the evalua- 

tlqn -models. Participants blso worked through examples *and- discussed 

•*. 

particular implementation situa4:ions. The workshop materials are 

made available upon request, and have been very popular for use by 

X • • ^ ' . . ^ 

ojthers such as , State and school personnel ia'Conducting'th'eir own 

.traintng sessions. ' . 

» " ' ^ , * m 

The handbooks in Oiir rri^nograph series are also disl^ributed widely. 
^^(0 are currently ava1lable«^rom the Government Pfinti'ng Offfce, . 

two more will come out this wlYiter. They discuss •'the planning 
^ajid Conduct of eva-luatians, the validation t)f resuUs, the estimation 

df project costs,, and the assessment of childreri's -affective develop- 

K 

ment. Others^wil T address problems of ixamining achievement tests 
for bias, of managing a *larg^-scale testing program, and of using 
critericn-r6ferencgd'l:ests. They will become available throughout' 
• the next^ year. ^ . ' 



Another' pqpular dOQument i^ our quarterly newsletter . It iS'Sent 
to all' 5tat€^ aind school districts nationwide and describes activities 
at the F&deral ley.el. It also includes cojumns written .by State and 
lo?al personnel in an attempt to begin a dialogue about evaluations 



of Title L- Occisi-onal-ly a parent is also invited tp write w article 
about his or her ^exper^ence reviewing -evaluation-'Veports,, etc. 

--Js'^ydu. kQow, we have.establi shed ten Technical Assistance Centers 
^ under, contract- t.o, us to pr6vi.de specific." on-site evaluation, advice.; 
Because of the scope of this effort and/the important; role the Centers 
are playing, I have Chosen to describe their activities in some 

detail. ' 

. >. 1 _ , . • 

They^-fea)(e been .in operation jnnce late September, 1^76. TAC personnel 
provide free consul tirfg 'serVit^s to SEAs (and under the SEA' s 
• dir^btion, to LEAs) iji all aspects df Title I prpgram evaliiatioru. ' ♦ 
The majority of theSe seryicel-are..directed toward helping clients, ■ ^ 
to evaluate their readii^ and mathematics Title V' programs, iltheugh 
, JoccasiOnally they ad'vise on other -Title revaluation areas. ... 

The. history, of the>ji selection illustrates our intenti6n from the' 
'start to.^select persons for /this work who could best interact wi.th ' ' 
. the States:.- We decided early to awar^^ontracts to organizations 

itive procurement procedure^, and to have 
ten.competitions--a JAC to serve thi States in each H^W regional 
a*ea. ; ' • . ^ 

m 

^. .^1^**^® competitioTi was held for-6ach region' because it was 
tfK)ught^-and*stilj is--that TAC personnel shbuld be flitiiliar with 
the programs and- personnel of the area that they would- serve, Thlis ' 
tn t^^rflnal RFP, 40% of the selection points' were devoted to 



"successful regional knowledge arKi jexperlence^' and to applfed 
technical skilli. * He contacted Tltle-I evaluation ^and program,^ 
personnel In all States during the screening process to assess ^ 
■ the offerors' expertise In these area^,*f. 

*In addition,. In allnost all cases, an SEA representiatfve from within 
the region (usually. the State with the largest Title I funding) and 
a representative from the HEW- regional office were present during 
negotiations, to question, offerors on their knowledge of regional 
programs. I have listed the selected institutions. 

JWe-have required' that the TAC assigned to each State^reach a written 
agreement Vith the SEA concerning the conditions under Which >it ^ 
will provide services to the State and the kinds of services it 
fJll provide. For example, each SEA and Us TAC have determined 
jointly how LEAs and tt»e TAC should Interact. In most case,s the 
State agrefement, which can bie renegotiated pertodically, reflects 
the most feasible ways of providing services to .the LEAs in the 
State, but in a few cases it reflects the SEA* s apprehension 
concerning Fejleral personnel or a Federal cortgractor* working 
directly with LEAs.* Thus, within the'constr^ints required to 



*To help allay SEA fears of Federal i nter\«g||ion , an^ to be sure that 
the TACs are helping clients to build locaBppertise, TAC personnel 
are forbidden from advlsing.cl ients on USOTO* SEA policies, enforcing 
'.Titl,e I program regulations, recommending specific copyrighted achieve 
Inent tests, actually performing .Title Revaluations, writing Title I 
^valuation reports, or providing advice not related to Title I ^ogram 
evaluation. * ' 
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TITLI I €VAHMT10H 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTERS 

• PROJECT DIRECTORS 



Region I • 

Dr. Everett W.. Barnes, Jr. 
RMC Res#rch Corporation . ^ 
62 Congress Street . 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 03801 
(603) 436-5385 



• Region II 

Dr. Garyl^. Echternacht 
Educational Testing Service 
Priaceton, Npw' Jersey "08540 

• (609) 921-9000 x2566 

Region III 

• Dr. Joan Troy \ 
Mittiional testing 'Service, Inc. 
1905 Chapel Hill Road 
Durham, North Carolina 27705 
<919), 493-3451 

Region 'IV ^ 

• Dr. George Temp 

Educational Testing Service - Sou 
^45 Pe^chtree Road, N.E. 
Suite 1040 

Atl^ta, Georgia . 30|326^y 
(404) •262-763/ 



' Region V 

' Dr. Theodore Storliej 

^ Educational Testing Service - Midwest Regional 'Office 
960 Grove Street 
Eyanston, Iljinois $0201 
(312) 869-7700 

^ Region VI 

Dt*. George Powell 
' .Resource Development Institute, 
1916 Justin Lane' I 
Austin, Texas 78757 
(512) 454-5751 , | 
(?12) 454-4227 ' i 
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ReqioniVII 

Dr. Carmen Finley ^ * - • 

American Institutes for Research 
PO Box 1113 

Palo Alto, California ' 94302 ' 
(415) 493-3550 >. ' , 
(4rg-494-02a4 

Region VIII. IX. X ' . 

Dr. Joe 'Hansen 

Northwest Regional Educational Labc-^ator/ 
710 S.W. Second Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 • . 

(56a) 248-6853 



:hern Regional Office 



Inc. 
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be ;sure that an SEA v^ill proceed in a positive manner to meet the 
requirements of Section 1 each SEA can d^ermine the areas of 
consulting senttces tq be emphasized by*its TAC. . ' 

^The first'thiree months of TAC services Gonsistfed* primarily of out- 
reach efforts to the States. Even in States which were extranely 
receptive to the notion of assistance for Tixle revaluation, the 
SEA pers'onnel had to decide which^services yxhey' wished emphasized. 

a / 

/ ' * 

For tho^e SEAs whose initial reaction to/Federal technical assistance 

was, less than e^nthusiastic (even with trie SEA' determining the services 

* ' ' ' / ' ' 

to be prov.ided)^ reachitig an agreemertr often required Several months. 

However, the TACs have s-igned an agrjeemen^ with each State; and have ' 

provided some services to all 

Generally, antler reaching an agreement, with the TAC, initial services 
have included overview workshops/ for SEA and LEA personnel. These 
have been followed'by regional fneeti'ngs for groups of LEAs «nd-more^ 
de€iailed workshops on specific/aspects of the models. In addition : 
to the large amount of time sf^ent responding to questions on the. 
telephone, TACs have made visits and acted as- on-siter consultants 
to some large school districts. , - ' 

As of .June 30, more ^han 50% ^f the approximately >14, 000 school 
district^ receiving Title I funds have received some TAC services, 
and approximately 40% of them wi.ll attempt this year to use the 
.models. I have* included an attachment to my written testimony 
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showing the progress In use of the Models as It varies by region 
and State. I should also polrtt out:(1) that many LEAs are receiving.* 
training this fall and are hence not sft#«n on atly tabulation; i2).. 
that LEA'S attefuptlng to use (fur mqidels may not be dolng^so correctly; 

and (3) that In somf cases the number of LEA's having been trained 

I 

greater than we show bdcause of the work of personnel In Inte^r- 
mediate districts (%h0fn we trained). . ' 

In the next few months the TACs will give additional workshops on 
spec1/K areas of the U^E Title Tmodels for LEits using them this 
school year. They^wlll also be spending more hours In providing 
telephone assistance and on-stte consulting as LEAs encouhter 
specific problems; We have also found that other Title I programs 
besides those In reading and math ^n regular schools are Increasing 
their requests for help, and we anticipate Increased need for help 
In Interpreting results next spring. 

The first contract period' for the TACs extends through December, 1977 
(contracts funded for 15 months), and the total funding for the'ten 
contracts during that period was about $2,420,000. All af the'" 
TACs will be funded for an additional 15 months (there was a 
15-month extension clause In each contract). Although It Is 
difficult to predict accurately the demands by SEAs and LEAs 
for TAC ser9i1ces, we are estimating currently that over $5,000,000 
will be required for the Janua^ry, ]978-March, 1979 contract period.-^ 
If some of the States which have been cautious their Implementation. 

the USOE system should make Targe ujemands for sirV^lces during 
"^the contract period, then the fundlrig will be Increased accordingly. 

25 • 



In short, our experiences thus far with the Centers show that their • 
services are welcoaietf and needed, and we intend tb make them a 

, , • , . - V • t ■ 

continuing important part of our evaluation- system. They appear to 
be helping in quality control' as well as in State and Federal. relation- 
Ships. Indeed, the proviston of useful services (free of charge) 
has caused much of the early skepticism about our models to change, 
to enthusiasm'. / • 

Finally^ Tn discussing our •ctiv'ltlfcs to upgrade State and local 
evaluation practices, it 1$ iHiwrtant for we to mention our inten- 
tions to publish program regulations In this arwu I anticipate, 
that thert will, bt soaie ^ative reactions to suSh regulations, but 
we plan to proceed this. Fall to publish a Notice of Intent to Regulate. 
Preliminary meetings have been held with a group of State Title I 
Coordinators^and other administrttors representing Chief State School 
Otfictft to discuss the process; a Notice of Intent will. solicit 
CQNKnts about specific issues from all interested parties. After * 
the publication of Proposed Ru,les (probably in late Spring, 1978), 
hearings will be held in loc^bns across the nation, and regulations 
will follow. Their issuance will affect the use of the evakatT^n 
models at that' time iM the few districts not already using them, ^ 
making .nationwide Mmplejnentation of the system most probable by . 
1980 or 1981. ' 
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AH of this, Mr. Chairmdn, U what 1^ have been doing to vmplem^i^t 
► \he, requi#ement*- in Section 151 dealing Wi<h the inprover'«'nt of 
State and loifal eva'luations. I would like t-o turn now ^o the da^ta 
we hav^ available, primarily frcjn our national studies, about two 

aSpect^ of Title I: the secyices being provided and. the effects ^ ' 

• ' " \ ■ - ' • J ^ . 

. 6T those»serv1ce$. ' ^ . \ • . ^[ 
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What have we^learned ferom national evaluations of Titll I? 

About the LEA grant portion of Tit4f I - • 

With respect to students served and serviced offered? 

. Currently, 90% of all public school ^Istricts jn the U.S. receive . 

Title rfunds and of the natlbn^s pubtic elementary schools (those 
' having^ Aie or more grades In the 1-6 range) 

• ' ' ' 

675t*'rMe1ve fffhds from Title I while another 15X receive 
com^enjator'y funds from sources other than Title I ^ ^ 

School! that receive Title I funds have high concentrations \ • 
^of sti^nts from poverty backgrounds and high concentrations 
of ppAr readers. ^ 

Appro'ximauly 15 percent of all public elementary school studentfrecelve 
compensat( ry. assistance from Title I with another 9 percent receiving 
compensatiry services from sources other than Title I. 

^ ^ Onlj^ 14 percent of all public elementary , school students atten^^^ 
a scliool that does not offer compensatory issi stance (eVther 
, ^ from Title I or ffom other source.s) ^ 

. Slightly less than one-thlnAof the. students^ from poverty families receive 
services from Title I; an additional 9 percent receive services fro\ sources / 
other than Title I. \ 

»• Almost J2 percent of non-poor students receive services- from Tltltf I ^ 
. with another 9 percent receiving services from sources^otheV. than 
Title I. — . ' ; V • ^ ^ - - 



Although there are proportionately more pcv rty than non-poverty 
students served bylTltle I» dutf to their areater absolute numbers 
' more non-poor than poor are served by title I 

Uslng^a criterion Of achieving one or.mOre years below grade'" level (for 
students In grades 2-6), 

... If a^itudent comes from a poverty background the changes are 
' almost 1 In 2 that he or jhe will be a low achiever 
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If a student comes from a non-poverty background the chances 
are almost 1 In 5 that he or^she will be a low achiever 



however. In absolute numbe 
low achievers than tber 




there 4re about one million more 
students from poverty backgrounds 
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Aniong^ow achieving students (using the previous criterion) almost 
one-third received services from Title I with another 14 percent 
receiving services from sources, other than Title I , • 

♦ . ^ 

.. In contrast, 11 percent of regular (or non-low) achieving 
students receive services under Title I with another 8 per 
receiving servljces from sources^other than Title I 

.. However, because *f their greater absolute numbers* slightly 
more regular than low achieving students receive services from 
Title I (about 100,000 more)... . . > I 

Seventy-six percent of the Title I per-pupil dollar 'is used to provide 
instructional services (NIE) ^ » 

.. Eighty-two percent of all compensatory students participate In a 
remedial reading project or In language arts project that has a • 
reading comportent wlth^he next most frequent veas of Instructional 
activity being compensatory mathematics and preschool ^kindergarten 
readiness activities (NIE) 

.. The predominant mode, of Instructljon.for compensatory services 1S 
via a "pull -out" program. (viz. s.tudents leave their regular class- 
room for compensatory Instruction) (NIE) 

with resjiect to .compensatory reading Instruction, the lowest achieving' 
Students 'are the ones who receive special, assistarr^ with stich assistance 
being supplementiry to resources used In the regular rearMng p»*bgram. 
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respect -to the benefits 'of these Services? 



- / 



^^udents who receive .compensatory assistance In reading tended ndt 
to fan behind their less' needy^ ugas'slsted peers In their reading 
'SklH perfontiance during the school year.. For some of the achievement . 
tests, compensatory students were 'closer to non-compensatory students 
In their reading „test perfprmance In the Spring than they had been 
In the pre6fdtng.TalU . . ^ - 



Comiijensatery -assisted students tended tt develop favorable 
attitudes toward themselves as readers and toward their readings 
activities to a degree that was equal to or greater than that of 
.their less needy, unassisted peers.. 

.. Fo/ specially selected sites, dramatic compensatory studept 
Improvement In reading (OPBE and NIE) and In" mathematics iml 
s was observed. * . , 

Theje fesuUs can bd contrasted with tfiose from earlier studies 
which showed th^t disadvantaged students fell progressively further 

* behind In their reading performance and became Increasingly more, 
fdttll St tfc about their ability to Improve their life circumstances^ 
tjirough education. , ' 

.. However, a clear relationship between the level of resources 
. ..utnized and student Improvement In reading was not discerned. 
Rather, g4ven a minimal level of resources, the ways in which • 
they were utilizecf appeared more -important than the sheer amount 

• "(e.g., the use of instructional aides for instructional activities 
■rathef thah for clerical or custo,diaV functions). 

In the Fall of the year students who recieved compensatory assistance in 
grades 2, 4 and 5 were at about the ^ame percentile rank\ Such results 
may reflect; (1) the emphasis of.th^ p»-ogram on sierving the most 
educationally needy students each year and they are not necessarily the 
same students from one year to the next-j and, (2) ? loss' over the summer 
i8on:hs rt* the prof iciencies-^acqutred durl'ng the regular school year. 

• \ " 
• .. I31sadvfint^e<rstudents who attended summer school' did not exhibit 
s jch a losVL-Wwever, summer attendance was voluntary; the most 
severely di^advantage<l students did n/^attend; and, student 
^ instructional c6st was two and one-hal^i|1mes greater during the 
summer months thao during the reguUf* jsjchdol year., 

'\ • 

l^/y Tittle is known 4bout student benefits in other areas supported by " 
Title I (e.g. mfethemalics, support services, services to secondary school 
students): nor of the extent to which gains in basic slcllls acquired 
during a single school year are s.ustained^'over the suiniier,inpnths,and in 
subseqjitnt-years-Tt^his latter' is the topic of a current national evaluation 
e^pecfally designed to follow-up on the gains that this earlier study 
ind>tated were„ acquired. during one school year. 
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About programs ^Qnduct|d,i)y St^te educatLonal agencies? 

— -* ' ^ * ^ ~ • 

TItle'J funds are also used provide serv1-ces to: (1 neglected or 
delinquent youth 1n State institq^tions; (2) children of mlgr^ftory * 
agricultural workers and fishermen; and, (3} severely handicapped children 
in State institutions. Results from the first descriptive phase of*ar\ 
ongoing study of the 'neglected or delinquent program has shown that: 
mi . . - • ' ' 

• • Nearly 27", 000 institutipnalized youth receive Title I servNces 
- compared to just pver 5l ,(ir00 estimated as eligibMfor the pro 

Title I. students are younger t-fian the general institutionalized 
population; "nearly 2/3^are under 18 years of age. 

• Services in reading and fnathemattcs 'account for nearly 70* of the • 
'Title I expenditures in the faciltties. ' * 

• / fer-pupil e)^penditures for Title I students averaged about $1358 * 

• - of which about;$456 was from Ti t^e^i^however, these figures ^ 
,71uctuate greatly icross sites. 1 ' ' \ 

, Opinions about the program were very positive with "strengths most 
, • often mentioned 1n its emphasis oe basic skills alid individualized 
instruction; weaknesses dted m6st frequently wer6 \he' restrictive 
• guidelines .and VRSufflcijent funds. ^ 

The next phase of th^is'^^udy will address Ihe effectsjDf the program oh 
participants* perfonrjance in the bas^c skills and atmiidinal development. 
Evalifa^tion models will aTso be developed for use by State and project 
per^onne) iij assesstna aij^i reporting Title^ i; impacts .in their sites'. 

AJthough there is no current evaluative iu'c -r^tion^on th^mit[rant ahd- ' 
haridiceooed programs under Title a comprpr.ensive study -ot the former 
program s currently in procfess while a study^of the '^^••"ter program is 
plarjneu ^or .^^e near futiTre.- . 
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In suinmary*feviaence now available. Indicates that, the receipt of Title 
V I funds /Is almost uiTlvepsal- at thd school district level and exceptfonally • * 
widespread at .the elementary school )evel. A t'^arkabl^ hig+i percentage . 
*f elementary schools with' high coftXientratlons of poverty students (which also have 
nigh -concentrations of low- achieve r»g students) receive Title I funds 
. although matiy schools with Jew ?on^trat1on§" of such students do, too. 

'T-he fun^s are used for a wide variety of Instructional and- support services; 
howfev^,. the vast bulk of, the funds an<J students are involved In basic • 
Skills. Instructlon.tn the elementary grades. With respect to reading, ' ' . 
the evidence suggests that in eleitfentary schools, Titje I has been wefl- 
targeted on children who read pdbrly and Title I is probably, having some . . 
positive impact, Eaucatloaally disadvantaged children" usually lose 

; ground to .their more advantaged peers as they progress through school.' 
However, (joor readfers who r-^elved extrff afttention because oY Title I and * - . 
similar programs tend to hold.'the^rVrelstlve positions between Eall and Spring- 
and on some tests they gain ground. But.'fTie extent to which such gains are 
sustained in subsequent years for the same students Is mt currently known. 
Some limited evidence suggests thefei may be losses over lihe summer months. In 
general, then« frhe reading results 'illustrate modest success but with much 

**ork still to be. done. Little i^seful Information 1s currently Available on 
student achievement in ottier areas. 'Mdny of the noo- instructional services 
provided ar^ desirable end^ in. themselves (e.g. having healthy, well-fed, well- 

^clothed 9hildren] for which Title I should receive credit for providing assistance 
whfin t.hese rreeds. cannot be met from other sources. However, .little is known about 
how children benefit fm. these services. 

^ ' 1? - ' 

Although the,mdir> evaluatij^e- judgments about the efffectiveness of Title 1 
should be based directly upon the* services provided 't6 participating children, ' 
the Impact of th.e program should' also be considered in a larger senSe. As 
> the. major Federal program aljced at improving ,^e education. &f disadvantaged 
children. Title I has been inStrumenta: drawing the attention of educaiors . 
and the public to the plight of these children. Although the problems of' ' 
providlhg an adequate educatltfh for tSris disadvantaged have not ytelded to solution^ 
•as sw ftl., had been. hoped., that very fact has led to' furtner efforts, -States 
.have inlt^ted' compensatory programs, school districts have tightefred up their 
programsT>a rents have become mor^ involved Iniheir children'f education: an<L 
researchers havp pursued many^new approaches to learningiT There is a much ' 
greater national consciousness about the education- of disldvantaged children 
than there was 15 years ago and Title I is certafnly. a central feature oT this 
awareness. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 Funding of acti^^ities 
• FY 74-7 * 



r. To upgrade' StateMgvalua t ion practfcas 
Technital assistance . 
Workshops 

Centers ? - _ 

^ ' Publications 

Development of Evaluation MQdels^ 

Basic skills - ' ' . 

fton-instructional services . 
Migrant 'fecjucation 
Neglected/ Delinquent ,/ 
Early childhood education 

« f 

Impletnentation - 

fTotal, Category I ^ 

II. To evaJuate the program nationa>fy 

Sustaining Effects Study 
Migrant education evaluation 
Handicapped /• ' ^ \ 

Total , Category •II' 

Total, USOE* portion of 151 set-aside - 

* Planning* and Evaltration Funds, 1974 



33' 



ERIC . 



74* 



75 



76 



77 



EstiM^tad 

7^ • 



$6760 



$22 
912 



$ 365 
' 1,134 
44 



36 
376 



$920 
60 



960 



• 


26 


,119 
255 

■ 50 


» 




■ 15 


' • 50 


' 140 


• 934 


627. 


145A- . 

40%. , 


7860-71% ' 

' alio • 


1,40ff 


' 900 
316 


1,524 
772 . 




. 1,4Q0 


1, 216 


2,296 


-^3140 


. * $1,400 


$3,250 


$3,750 


$ii,o6o ^ 


$ 934 i 




< 


✓ 



J 



34 



Region ikvli • 
Nwnber" 
of LEAS' 



* r 

i^CHHEir II 



, > US 

Approximate X of LEAs 
Implementing onef of the * 
evaluation models In: 



1976-77 



1977-78 



X of (,EAS 
Trained By 



— » 

fechnlcal. 
Assistance 
for SEA • 
Personnel by 
6/30/77 



Region I 
693 LEAs 


.81/' 


' 90 




. 61 ' . . 


5 days" 


/Region II ' . 
^ 1267 lEAs 


*4 


13 




4 


28 days 


Region III ' : 
X 748 LEAs 


3 


*21 




, «0 / 


8 day^ 

t 


* Region IV 
1098 LEAs 


22 

• 


45 




, 84 


5 day. 


/ l^egion V 
3126 LEAs, 




29 




34 


. ' 4 ,days 

/ 


Region VI 
2166 LEAs \ 


46 ^ ' 


48 




■ 51 ■ 


9 days 


: Region VII 

LtAS 


3 


80 




'78 


3 days^ 

« 


Region VI 11 
959 LEAs 


33 

• 


55 




"86 


4 days 


Region IX ' 
' 1257 LEAs , 

* • 


1 

• 


' 7 




44- • 


2 days 


l^eglon X 

736 LEAs ' • 


14 


29 


' \ 

1' 


73 


4 -days 



NATIONAL 
llVERAGE 
13,629 LEAs 



.19 (2617) 



J 



J 



ERJC 



35 



$tate and 
Number 
Of LEAS 



REGION Z 



Approximate I of LEAs^ 
* implementing one of the 
evaluation models in: 



1976-77 



1977-78 



Te&hnical 
Assistance 
% of LBAs for SEA 

Trained by Personnel by 
6/30/77 ^ —6750777 , 



Connecticut 
140 districts 


- 25 


S4 


21. 


. 3. ' 




Name 

154 districts. 
• 


97 




20 


^ 4 

f 




i 

Massachusetts 
340 districts 


94 


^ 1.00 

• 


90 


♦ 6 




Hew Hampshire * 
165 districts 


100 * 

/ 


100 


90 


11 ' 




Rhode islandX 
40 districts ) 


18 , 


50 


,45 


3 

m 




Vermont \ 
54 districts V 

, - , \ 


93 


100 

t 

• 


» 28 


4 





AVERAGE 



81 



90 



77V 



State and 
Number 
of LEAs . 



/ 



(/ 



REGION U 



Approximate X of LEAs 
'impleroenting one of the 
evaTuatilorv models In: 



1976-7? 



^1977-78 . 



i of LEAs 
Trained by 
6/30/77 



Technical 
.Assistance < 
for SEA 
Personnel by 
6/30/77 



New Dersey. 
490 LEAs 

N6W York 
736 .LCAs ' 

Puerto Rico 
30 LEAS 

Virgin Islands 
1 LEA 



0 ^ 

/ 
/ 

■ ' ; 

3 

TOO 



8 

*15 

, ipo 

.100 



8 

0 

20 
100 



5 days 
/ 2 <6ys 
20 days 
1 day 



REGIONAL' 
AVERAGE- 



IS 



28 da;^s 



state and "Number 
of LEAs 



REGION III 



Approximate S of LEAs - 

Implementing one of 

the eyalluation models in: 



1976-77 



1977-78 



% Of LEAs- 
Trained by: 

6/30/77 ^ 



# of days of . 
Technical 
■Assistance for 
. *SEA Personnel, 
by: 

, 6/30/77 



Delaware 
23 LEAs 



,5 



78 



100 



100 



13 



^'Maryland 
24 LEAs 



Pennsylvania 



505 LEAs 



loa 



Virginia 
140 LEAs 



30 



30 



West Virginia ' 
55 LEAs 



100 



100 



15 



District of 
Coljumbia 

1 LEA. ^ 

AVERAGE 
PERCENTAGE 



.ERIC 



100 



100 



.21 



38 



100 



60 



J 



-, ( 



State arki 
Number 
of LEAs 



Approximate percentage of 
LEAs impleigenting one of 
the evaluation modeU in: 



1976-77 



1977-78 



Percentages 
of LEAs 
Trained by 
6/30/77 



Doys of 
Technical » 
Assistance 

for SEA I 
Personnel by 

6/30/77 



Alabama : , 
127 disVicts : 



Florida-' 
67 districts 



GeorgU ' 
187 districts 



100 



20 



1 



>do 



35 



15 



100 
100 
TOO 



Kentucky 

181 districts 



Mississippi 
152 districts 



30 



100 



. lorth Carolina- 
M5 districts 

louth Carolina 
C (ffstricts 



100 



20 



100 



100 



ipo 



i 



Tennessee 
A7 districts 



100 



100 



legional 
verage 



22 



45 



83.5 



4.87 



ERIC 



c 



39 



REGION V 



State and 
Kunber of 
Title I LEAS 



% of LEAs .Implementing ^ 
One of Evaluation Models tn: 
1976-77 1977-78 



t Of LEAs • Days of Technical 
Trained by Assistance for SEA 
Smm Personnel by 6/30/77' 



niinoist 
797 Districts 

Indiana: 
302 Districts 



Michigan: 
575 Districts 



OX 



7% 



40 



29X * 



100 



8 



Minnesota: 
439" Districts 



13 



13*' 



Ohio: 

625 Districts 



Wisconsin: 
388 Districts 



Regional 

(3126 District's) 
Averaqe 



100 



100 



'15 



€9.4X 



64 



. 3 



15*, . • 3 ^ 



33.755 



3.7 



* Includes diHricts having ^OX of students in Title l^ogr^s in state. 



40 



State and 
Number St LEA*^ 



AF^ptoxinate X of I£A^8 
inplementing^ one of 'the 
evaluation oodels ia: . . 



1976-^77 



1977-78 



X of LEA*s 

Trained by 
6/30/77 



Assistance 

ersonnel 




Arkansas 
^ ' 3&1 districts 

Louisiana ^ 
^1 parishes 

* Kew Mexico 

86 districts 



I 



Oklahooa 
612 distric 



r lOllNdistricts 



Regional Averages 



lOOZ 

V 

0 
0 

iboz 



lOQZ 

22Z, 
lOOZ 



lOOZ 
lOQZ 
121 

iqoz 
IZ 



46Z 



4n; 5U 



9 days 



13 days ^ 

7^d^y% 
4 days 
11 days 

8.8 days 



state and 
Iwnber 

l,EAs 



Approximate X of LEAs 
Implanentlng one of the 
evaluation models Xn: . 



1976-77 



1977-78 



% of LEAs ' 
Trained by 
6/30/77 



• Techn.1ca1 
Assistance 
for SEA. 
vPersonnel by 
. 6/30/77 " 



Iowa 

440 districts . 



45 



>77 



Kansas r 

250 districts ' # 



Missouri ' J# 
389 districts 

Nebrask^" 

300 districts • 

REGIONAL .AVERAGE 



t 



i 0 



3^ 



1.00. 



90 



♦ ' 100 

: * 80 



4 



100 



55 



75 



78 

''^J ^ 



1.5 



Mte and , 
umber of LEAs 



'olorado 
<»2 districts ' 

Ion tana 
SO districts 

loith Dakota 
67 districts 

outh Dakota . 
88 districts. 

-ta^i ^ - ' ' 
0 -districts 

/yoming 
2 di^ti^ts 

EGIONAL 
AfERAGE 



' REGION Vra , 

, • Approximate % of LEAS %ofLEite 

Implomendng one of the Trained by 

Evaluation Models In: 6/30/77 

197fi-77 1977-78 * . 



50 



100 



33 



r. 

100 . 



M 100 



10 



55 




75 



90 



90 



95 



50 



75 



86 



Technical Assistance 
for SEA personnel by . 
6/30/77 



11 



I 4 



^ 



FRir 



43 



REGION DC 



State/Territory and 
Number of LBkt 



Approximate % of LEAs .%.of LEAs* 
Implementing one of the . Gained by 
Evaluation Models In: - ^ 6/30/77 ^ 
1976-77 ■ ' 1977-78 - 



' Technical Assistar 
for SEA personnel 1 
^ 6/30/77 



Arizona 
145 dist^cts 

Cdliforr42 
1080 districts ^ 

. Hawaii 
7 districts ^ 

Nevada- 

i7 districts ^ 

Guam ' ^ 
1 disirict 

Trust Territory 
6 districts 

« 

Samoa 
1 district 

REGIONAL 
AVERAGE . 



0, 



100 



0 f ^i-' 



36- 
1 

100 
100 
100 
^0 
-100 t 

"r 



100 



35 



/ 



, 100 . 
.109 • 
100 « 



2 



V 



REGION X 



State and ^ 
:4umber of LEAs 



Approximate % of LEAs 
Implementing one of the 
Evaluation Models La: 
1Q7K-77 1977-78 



% of LEAS 
Trained by 
6/30/77 J 



technical Assistant 
for SEA personnel 
6/30/77 



Uaska 

51. districts 

tdaho 

103 districts 

Oregon / 
332 districts 

Washington 
2S0^strict3 



100 



16 



100 



32 



100 
100 

lo 

,100 



4. 



' -.REGIONAL 
AVERAGE 



14 



29 



73 



ERIC 



45 ' 



